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to be much more widely spread than the literature of the subject
admits, is more fundamental. In this matter Hume need not
have felt " affrighted and confounded with that forelorn solitude,
in which I am placed in my philosophy/5 or have fancied himself
" some strange uncouth monster, who not being able to mingle
and unite in society, has been expell'd all human commerce,
and left utterly abandon'd and disconsolate." In his views on
probability, he stands for the plain man against the sophisms
and ingenuities of " metaphysicians, logicians, mathematicians,
and even theologians."
Yet such scepticism goes too far. The judgments of proba-
bility, upon which we depend for almost all our beliefs in matters
of experience, undoubtedly depend on a strong psychological
propensity in us to consider objects in a particular light. But
this is no ground for supposing that they are nothing more than
" lively imaginations." The same is true of the judgments in
virtue of which we assent to other logical arguments; and yet
in such cases we believe that there may be present some element
of objective validity, transcending the psychological impulsion,
with which primarily we are presented. So also in the case of
probability, we may believe that our judgments can penetrate
into the real world, even though their credentials are subjective.
11,  We must now inquire how far it is possible to rehabilitate
the Principle of Indifference or find a substitute for it.   There
are several distinct difficulties which need attention in a dis-
cussion of the problems raised in the preceding paragraphs.
Our first object must be to make the Principle itself more precise
by disclosing how far its application is mechanical and how far
it involves an appeal to logical intuition.
12.  Without compromising the objective character of relations
of probability, we must nevertheless admit that there is little
likelihood of our discovering a method of recognising particular
probabilities, without any assistance whatever from intuition or
direct judgment.   Inasmuch as it is always assumed that we can
sometimes judge directly that a conclusion follows from a premiss,
it is no great extension of this assumption to suppose that we
can sometimes recognise that a conclusion partially follows from,
or stands in a relation of probability to, a premiss.   Moreover,
tihe failure to explain or define * probability9 in terms of other
logical notions, creates a presumption that particular relations